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morning salutations, examined 

her mother's looks with as much| 

anxiety as she hi 

those of the weathe 

satisfactory there also; and Ellen 
reakfast wi 


ate her bi 

lent appetite; ‘but she said not a| 
‘word of the intended expedition| 
till her father should be gone. 
She Spripied herself “with 
strengthening her hopes, by| 
making constant fresh inspections| 
of the weather and her mother’s 
countenance alternately; and her 
oyes rel from the window 
on one of these excursions, 
meeting her mother’s face, saw] 
a smile there which said all she 
wanted. Breakfast went on more 
vigorously than ever. But after| 
breakfast it seemed to Ellen that 
her father never would go away. 
He took the ne er, an| 
uncommon thing 


t with an_excel-| y 


and|haven't far to 
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Frithout them; indeed I would” 
“Never mind that, daughter,” 
aid Mra. Montgomery, Kissing 


her; “I'am bent upon ity 
would be quite as much of « 
to me as to you, 


cement 
‘not . We have a lovely 
day for it, and we will take our 
time and walk slowly, and we 
either, But 
iL must let Dr. Green make his 
visit he 
‘To fill up the time till he eame, 
hive. Monteomery employed Elles 
jin reading to her, as usual. And 
{this morning's reading Ellen long 
after remembered. Her mother 


yt him, and| di 


sored over it most perseveringly, 
Pi penn eel fo 


while Ellen was in a per 
fidget of impatience, Her mother, 
seeing the state sho was in, and| 
faking pity on her, sent her up| 
stairs to do some little matters 


of business in her own room.|wi 


"Phese Ellen despatehed with ali| 
possible zeal and speed; and 
SE 
jr gone, and hermother alo 
pisces ten ak te 
en make the inguiry, 
EDont You think to-day wil ae)| 
Mammay” 
“As fine as possible, daughter; 
we could not have a better; but 
T must wait till the doctor has 


been here.” 
“Mamma,” said Ellea, after 


rin the first] a 


how deep was the interest her 
mother had in thethings she read 
of, and how pure and strong the 
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know she would, and 1, 
should ask her without any dif- 
ficulty, but she is confined to 
Mure ih pc Sn 

i n 
let take course — 
on; 

pret. Should offer, you would 
have to go, closhes orno clothes; 
itwould not doto lose the chance 
Oat Mee, Montgomery fac 

. Mon 's face| 
showed that this possibility of] 
Ellen's going unprovided gave 


her somo uneasiness, Ellen ob-|a 


served it. 

“Never mind me, dearest mo- 
ther; don't be in the least wor- 
ried about my clothes. You don't, 





Inow how little I think of them| 
orcare forthem. It’s no matter] 
at all whether I have them or| 


not.” 

‘Mrs, Montgomery smiled, and 

assed her hand fondly over her 
Fitle daughter's head, but Be 
sently resumed her anxious 
out of the window. 

“Mamma!” exclaimed Ellen, 
suddenly starting up, “a brighi| 

rht has just come into my 

{ifor you, Mamma!” 
“Do what?” 


if a favourable oppor-|pi 


me the 
Ww 
jou vant, tnd I ean go 
to the store and getit. 
T, Mamma?” 


ack 
mare ould; bat 
“Perhaps you could; but 
dear chilly “Tam abil. om 
wouldn't like the business,” 
“Yes, I should; indeed, Mam- 
Ima, 1 should like it dearly, if I 
could hel oS Will you let 


k|me try, Mamma 
“1 don't like, my child, to-yen- 


[tare you aloneon auch an. 
amovgerowds of peoples I 
you. 


be uneasy about 
“Dear ‘what would the 
ee do tome? Tam 
aid. You know, 


Mamma?” repeated 
me go at least und 








36 
the floor, Clerks frequently 
passed her, cro: 
al ireetignsy bué they were al 
ways bustling in @. 
hurry of business; the; not] 
seem to notiee her stall, andl 
were gone before poor Ellen| 
Sonla ‘Zot her mouth open. to| 
them. She knew welll 
enough, now, poor ehild! what it 
was that made her cheeks burn} 
as they did, and her heart beat as 
if it would burst its bounds. She 
felt convulsed, and almost con- 
founded by the incessant hum of| 
voices, and moving crowd of| 
people all around her, 
while her little figure stood alone| 
and unnoticed in the midst of 
them; and there seemed no pro-| 
spect that she would be able to 
ear or the eye of a single 
gain the th fa single 


person, Once she determine 
fAccost a man she saw advancin 
towards her froma distance, an 
actually made up to him for the 


but with s hurried bow, 
Hrioat your pardon, Miss! 
he brushed past. Ellen almost} 
burst into tears. She longed to 
turn and run out of the store, but 
a faint hope remaining, and an 
unvillingness to give up her un, 
ing, kept her fast, At 
length one of the clerks in the 


‘the store in| sai 
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What do you wish, Miss?” he 


But Ellen iret been so Jong 
preparing sentences, trying 
jutter them, and failing in the at- 
tempt, that now, when an op- 
portunity to speak and be heard 
lwas given her, the power of 
speach seemed to be gone. 

“Do youwishany Miss?” 
inquired Mr. St. Clair 
othe seat a ” stammered 
len — “I wis ya please, 
Sir —Mamma wished me to look 
atmerinoes, Sir, if you please" 

“Ts your Mamma int thoatore?” 

“No, Sir," said Ellen, “she is 
ill, and’eantot come ont, and she 
sent me to look at merinoes for 
her, if you please, Sir.” 

“Here, Saunders,” sald Mr.St. 
Clair, “show this young lady the 


‘to| merinoes.” 


Mr. Saunders made his 
pearance from among a little 
grap of clerks) with whom ho 
een indulging in a fow 
jokes by way of xelief from the 
tedium of business. “Come this 
way,” he said to Ellen; and 
satintering before her, with a 
rather dissatisfied air, led the 
way outof the entrancé-hall into 
another and much larger apart. 
ment, 'Thero were plen 
people here too, and just as busy 
ts thoso they Had quitted, Mx, 
Saunders having brought Ellen 
to the merino counter, placed 
himself behind it, and leaning 





Mr. St. Glair upon 
is advanced to poor Ellen's! 
rolicé. 


over it and fixing his eyes care. 
llessly upon her, asked what she 
wanted to look at. His tone and 
manner struck Ellen most um- 








33 
than that dark one, and not 60 


“Well, if you won't take that,|m 


take something else,” 


have 
f ‘ 
‘same 
but now, Here’s this oiher blues 
only twelve shillings, and I'll let 
you have it for ten if you 
light and too 
“Mammal 


said the 
Fe ; 


“No, it is too 
coarse,” sai 
wouldn't like it.” 


“Let mo see,” said he, seizing 
her ding to 


“Gould you,” “said Ellen, ti- 
midly, “give me a little bit of this| 
ray to show to Mammal” 

“Oh, nol” said he, impatient 
toning over the cloths, and 
throwing Ellen's pattern on the| 
floor; “we can't eut up our 

.0d0; if people don't choose to 


thing, I must go 
‘ose that ean. J 
can't wait here all day.” 
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“What 's the matter, Saun- 
ders?" said one of his ‘brother 


fing ee ive Bec here thin half 


4 
hour showing cloths to a, child 
ce ck, dh 
aheep's back," sai 
|And, some other 
ning up atthe moment, he was 
jas good as his word, and loft 
Ellen, to attend to them. 
Ellen stood a moment stock 
ill, just where he had left her, 
struj with her fe of 
she could not en- 


ication 5 
dure to let them be seen, Her 


lor two rebel toars that forced 

‘their way; she lifted her hand to 

her face to remove them as quiet 
“What is 


ly a8 possible. 
about, my little gil?” said « 
[strange voice at her side, Ellen 
started, and turned her face, with 
the tears but half wiped away, 
towards the speaker, It was an 
old gentleman — an, odd, old 
itleman, too, she thought — 
lSne. she. certainly ‘would’ have 
fbeen rather shy of, if she had 
seen him under other cireum= 
stances. But though his face 
‘was odd, it looked kindly upon 
her, and it was a kind tone of 
voice in which his question had 
aed 80 he seemed to her 
like a friend, “What ie all this?” 
repeated the old gentleman, 
Ellen began to tell what it was, 





but the pride which had forbids 
den her \oweep before ektangera, 
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eyo said Elle 
sir Sula ike 1 have my bite 
merino thatI broughtfromhome, 
Mamma wanted me to bi 


you hear, Sir?” said the 

leman ; ‘find it directly.” 
ie 
livered it, aftor stooping in search 
oe aie was very red in the| 

face; and he was left, 
heartily that he had ¢ome safe 
means of revenge, and obliged to 
come to the conclusion that none 
that 
ity in the 
pewreatee ad edit Bat Ellen 
and her ctor 
most joyously togother from the 
storo. 


mu live far from here ?”| 
\¢ old gentleman. 
“Oh, no, Sir,” said Ellen, “not 
; it’s only at Green’s Hotel, 
street." 
‘with you,” said he5| 
‘our mother has 
merino she will]; 
right back and 
gotit, Ido not want to trust you 
‘to the mercy of that saucy’ 


uy Birt” suid 

Bllons "that fa-punt what I wea 
afraid of. But Pac i givin 
peer coal rouble Sir, 

sheadded, in another tone: 

“No, fo, zourent” said the old 

“J can't be troubled, 

dat say anything) 


went forth | h« 


light as the one with which she 
it/had travelled that very road a 
little while before. Her old friend 


ioe hero te 


skip to" Green's Hotsh 

skip to Groca's Hotel 

Receoad Eats dob ee 

there at last, Ellen showed the 
into the parlour, 

eee up stairs in great haste 

to her mother. But in a few 

minutes she came down again, 


bo itn very roe, Se ll 


=o cee eae 


“Mamma hopes you'll take the 
trouble, Sir, to come up stairs,” 
shosaid, seizing his hands 
wants to'thank you herself, Sir.” 

“It is not necessary,” said the 
old gentleman — its natnpades 

at all;” but he followed his 
lite conductor, nevertheless, to 
the door of het mothers room, 
into which she ushered him with 


with gl lating eyes, for his Hind? 
ness to her chi 
“I don't deserve any thanks, 
said the old spalemaay 
MT suppose my little friend 
told you what made us aS 
quainted?” 





ee 
about that, a 


“She gave me avery shertace 








fae Be intended journey and 


ospects. 
mat was a happy. da day toElen, 
Ree ate air and 
tthe gray me- 
and a dark |ly. 

brown merino for a dress. 
0 you want only one of, 
those?” dated iho ol¢ gentleman. 
“Mamma said only one,” said 
Ellen; “that will last me ‘all the! 

winter.” 

“Well,” said he, “I think two 
mill do better, Let us have an. 
otherof the suine piece, Mr. Shop- 


man, 
“But Iam afraid Mamma won't 
like it, Six,” said Ellen, gently. 
“Pooh, pooh,” said’be, “your 
mother has nothing to do ‘with 
this; this ismy aiff." He paid 
for it accordingly. “Now, Miss 

Ellen," said hey nen they left 
store, “have you got anything in 
fhestape of & good warm winter 
for it’s precious cold up, 
shoe Ba Thirlwall; your ma 

ictstake gous care of 
don't take good eare o oures, 
will ose Shem soma ‘fie 
Saaye Toa tas lt and 
ad, and all sorts 

Set aivesalcontoabis Be 
you haven'ta hood, ch? Doyou 
think you and I could make out 
to choose one that your mother! 
ould think wasn't ito fight! 
way, and let us see. 
Yrane dent like it, she ean give it 


a 
“HRd he the alighted Ellen into 

's shop, and after turn- 

Ze 7 pe many different: 
icles chose her a nice warm! 
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hood, or quilted bonnet, It was 
of fe bike silky well made and 
pretty: He anv with great sti 
faction that it fitted 
jand vould protect her me nice 
and baving paid for it 
Sortered it howe, bo and ilies 
sallied forth into the street 
But he wouldn't let her thank 
Tt ig just the ve Twant- 
ed, Sir,” said Ellen; “Mamma 
was speaking about it the other 
day, and she did not see how I 
sas ever to get nse she 
aa ot fool ot all cble te go out, 
ld not get one har 
Tao she'll keGt ron cael 
“ Would you rather havesome- 
thing ie ‘oryour mother, 
Ellen you, could choose, and 
Eavetutcne? 
Oh, for Mamma Sirj" said 


the| Ellen — “a t di 


“Come in here,” said he; “let 
us see if we can “e 
would like," 

It was a grocery store 
looking about a litle, ‘the td 
gentleman jered 

jounds of fi 
be packed up in papers; and 
to|being now very near home, he 
took one parcel, and Ellen the 
other, came to the door 
of Green's Hotel, where he com- 
mitted both to her care. 
“Won't youcome in, Sir?” said 


No," snidhe, “Lean’tthis time 

—Imist go home to dinner.” 

“Andshan'tI see you anymore, 
coming 


a wee cane 


Sir?” said Ellen, a'shade 
‘over her face, which a minute be- 
fore had been quite joyous, 
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rrards, 20 quietly, and 
swiftlythedaysfledaway, in busy 
oom ition si ae intercourse 
er mother. ‘The passio: 
hen were apt enough to tito if 
mind upon’ occasions, 
pei ie present kept ete 
ually in chock, She. could not 
Gigs thathes dayeeeceroe 
ther ‘very soon be at an 
gud, for along tine atleast; and 
this consciousness, 3. pro- 
feito thas mindy forbade avon 
the wish to do ‘anything that| 
might grieve or distur hers Love 
tenderness had absolute rule 
forthe time, and even hud poner 
sorro 
ous ‘hat would often ree; 


: 
interval the iat teeny ok 
they knew that sorrow was at|™4 


All this while there was searcely to 


a day that the old gentleman's 
colle did not knock at their 

earing a present of game. 
‘The second time he came with 
somefine lark; nextrasasuperb 


en ‘woodeock again. 
Sarioniy a strove with astonish- 


ment and gratitude in Ellen's 
mind. in 


“Mamma,” she said, after she! 
bad the grouse for five 
mmmutes, “I cannot rest without, 
_fnsding pat who this old geatle- 


Pettes sor for that,” replied 





Mrs. Montgomery, gravely, ‘for 
Heese onublo Way of your dos 


oe Why, Mamma, couldn't ] ask 
lthoman that brings the birds what 
his name is? He must know it.” 
epee, a ‘it would be 
dishononrabli 


*TWould it, Mazuma?— why ?" 
“This old itleman has not 
chosen to 
rote his note without 
land his man has obvious 


lyou remember, he did not tell it 
hen you asked him, the first 
time he came? Now this shows 
that the old leman wishes to 
keep it secret, and to try to find 
it out ip any way would be aye 


fanworthy retura for his 
ness,” 


ste itwoulda't be doing 281 
wo ye done ye sure; but 
antonouratle, WiNtae 


would it be 

Vezy, Itis’ ‘dishonourable 
‘to find out that about other 
people which does not concern 

‘ol, and whieh they wish to keep 
From you, Remember that, mp 
dear daughter.” 

“Twill, Mamma. I'll never do 
it, Ipromise you," 

*Byen in talking with people, 
if youdiseern in them any unwill 
jingness to speak ae subject, 
avoid it immediately, provided, 
of course, that some highor int 
terest. do not oblige you to on. 
Phatis true polenésey an 

daesey which are nearly ‘the 
ery and not to do eo, Lassace 








die akrasts tuvcocr trance: 
tion— needed not the seroma 


Sake tert ce an i 
lus cling the clover to him he 
can, and he will, in that ease, 
make up to us more than all we 
have lost.” 

Ellen felt her utter inability to 
Ljoin in her mother’s expressions 
‘of confidence and hope; to her 


‘ch|there was no brightness on the 


eae renee left behind, and she 
anid ready’ 8 
within thew of thatcit 


eyes for ever. 


feet pany however, 
fowod Rocky 


while she heard it, all her causes 
of sorrow could not render them| th 
bitter. 


‘Go ta targl sows the seeds 
afttietion, id tolls 
Baten up and choke the ets 
‘would iso o'erspread th 
make tho promise aw 
eet a give new life co 
‘Trinla bring me to bis fect, 
Tiny me tow, and Keep ne there. 


“It is so, indeed, dear Ellen,”| 
said Mrs. Mrs, Montgomery, when sho! 
had finished — and folding the 


“I|drew on, till 


faithfal. 
Cause to thauk him fo 


have seen abundantli 
yr all the’ 


cloud that 
was all dark. 


over them —it 
she could only 


if|press her lips, in 


‘to the one and the other of her 


ing |mother'scheeks alternately. How 
coming 


sweet i ae sense of the 


ang made ie. such em- 

pera This one, for 

reasons, was often an Tong re- 

membered, A few minut 

Leeman Sani in tacks other's 

arms, check pressed against 

check, without pa: but 
en Mrs, Montgomery remem- 

ered that Hae d-time was 


unconscious of the passage of 
time, and did not noties how the 
silence deepened as the ni, 
Peenvee a footfall Yau 
heard in the street, and the tick- 
ing of the clock sounded with 
‘that sad distinctness which seem 
































| 
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56 
ing, too "What a figure sho does 
cufin tHat outlandish bonnet!" 


Ellen had no particular reason | boat, 


to think ske was meant, and yet| 


the did think s¢ jhe ret 





‘and quickened breathing waited 
to hear what would como noxt, 
first, and she 





think she had! 

perbaps been mistaken, when she 
plainly hear ‘et. Duns- 
loud whisper — 

I wish you could| 


+ 
contrive some way to keep her in 
the cabin — can't you? she looks 
eo odd in that queer «un-bonnet! 
kind of a thing, that anybody 
would think sho had come oat of 
the woods; —and no gloves, too 
Ishouldn’t like to have the Mis: 
M‘Arthurs think she belonged to} 
us;— can't you, Mamma? 

ifa thunderbolt had fallen at] 
Ellen's feet, the shock would 
hardly have'been greater. ‘The| 
lightning of passion shot through| 
every vein. And it was not pas- 
sion only: thore was hurt feeling| 
and wounded prides and the sor- 
row of which her heart was fall] 
enough before, now wakened| 
afresh, The chili was beside her-| 
self. One wild wish for a hiding-| 

ce was the most pressing! 
thought — to be where her tears| 
could burst and her heart could| 
break unseen, She slid off her| 
bench and rashed through the| 
erowd to the red curtain that cut] 
off the far end of the saloon; 
‘and from there down to the eabin| 














below —people were everywhere, 
At last she spied a nook where 


she could be completely hidden. 
It was in the far-buck and fh 


mained|body was sitting on the three or 
quite still, but with raised colour| 


four large mahogany steps that 
ran round that end of = cal 


and sloped up to the ti canta 








LJ 

the lowest of these steps, the 
poor child found that she was 
quite screened, and out of sight 
of every human creature. It was 
time, indeed; her heart had been 
almost bursting with passion and 

ain, andnow the pent-up tempest 

roke forth with a Laxy that 
racked her little frame from head _ 
to foot; and the more because 
2 strove to stifle every sound of 
it as much as possible. ‘It was the 
very bitterness of sorrow, without 












r? ‘poor 
0 
arms towards her far-off mot 
and calling in secret on 
beloved name. “Oh, Mi ; 


Mamma!” was repeated number- 
less times, with the uns 
bitterness’ of knowing that she 
wouldhave been asurerefugeand 

rotection from all this trow 

it was now where she 
neither reach nor hear her. 
how soon and how sadly missei 

Ellen's distross was not 
quieted, or, if quieted for a: 
ment, it was only to break 
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xpression it was sorrowful to 
calm — 


all; 
‘and one ortwo tears rolled slow- 
ly down the side of her face, Her| 
exes were fixed upon the dancing 
but it was very plain her 
Mvshe ‘were not, nor on any- 
thing elso before her; and there 
was a forlorn look of hopeless 
sorrow on her lip, and cheek,|as 
and brow, enough to move any-| 
body mhobe heart was not ve 
ard, She was noticed, wud wi 
a of compassior 
puiceopta wa they al Hours 
it was none of their 2 to 
sport ber or they aac now 
how. Atlength 
epeerean 
‘up and down the deck, aig he 
to look. he sed, ‘at her| 
little pale face. He went to the| 
cnd of his waik that time, but 
in coming pack he 2 appa just 
in | 
dove | iiifats! woreecde here 


**t What is the matter with you, 
ger eae had passed 

iad passe 

before era Frimes,| 


Ellen had dere area him at all; 








for “her eyes were with her| 

flushed with surprise| 

sethelonked But there was 
G 

that met hers, 

0 goniloness and gravé|to 
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Util fase bad a docp endnote oft 


opened. She eoald, not, speal, 

but rising, and clasping the. 

‘that was held out to her in both 

her ona, she bent down her head 
‘one 0 


oeeuioned the tol ‘coro 
evening. “He as 800n 
e Sane cea to a re. 
tea pet een vl 

they were comparatively free 
from other people's aren ae 





the torrent of her 
oof weeping did 
the former ono; tha 
exhausted, in Rey 
measure ports her, 
“ What is all this about?" said 
her friend, kindly. “Nay, nover 


mind sh 
about ie my-chid.y Eetaeine 
what it is, and perhaps we can 
find some help for it.” 

Oy not eo Sir,” eaid 
‘Ellen, ‘sadly, 

“Well, let us see,” said he — 
“perhaps I ean. ‘What init that 
has troubied you so much?” 

af have lost my mother, Sir,” 
oF 

“Your mother! Lost her! — 
ow? 

“She is very ill, Sir, 


ebliged to er away over the sea 








e 





heart, and that was. far a 
ler cheek flushed 

look of kind- 

srathfalness of the whole coun 


Well; and 
gould not take me ith bese 
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dear mothor, and sent you away 
Mihoro you Will hare no one to 
Jook to but him; and now he says 
to you, ‘My daughter, give me 
heart’ — Will you do it, 
n 
Ellen wept exceedingly while 
the gentleman was 


answor. 
beeome ealmer, and then went 
on ina low tone — 

“What is the reason that you 
do not love the Saviour, “my 
child?" 


saygit is because my 


‘That is true; but you do not 
know how good and ‘how lovely 
ho iny or you could not holp 
loving him.” Do you often thi 
of him, and think much of him, 
and ask him to show you himself, 
that you may love hiin?” 

“No, Sir,” said Ellen; “not 
often.” 

“You pray to him, don't you?" 

“Yes, Sir; but not 80.” 

“But you 
0, Wo aro all blind by nataro, 
Elion; — we are all hard-heart! 
ed; —none of us can see him or 
Jove him unless he opens our 
eyes and touches our hearts; but 
hie has promised to do this for 
those who seek him, Do you re- 
member what the blind mau said 
when Jesus asked him what he 
should do for him? — he an- 
swered, ‘Lord, that I may re- 
ceive my sight!’ ‘That ought to 

your prayer now, and mine 
t00; aad te Lont'le just as 


ought to pray to im ex 
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"oh yor, Sir, if you pleas 
Mi ras e,"" 
Than tall mo frst what it is 
{that makes you love your mother 

oO tenn't tel you, Six 
Tol T can! {WAL 
eve ing 1 thnk a 
suppose the ing is 

tant she loves gow so much?" 


“Bae how do you know that 
she loves you?” how has sho 
shown it?” 

Ellen looked at him, but could 

iveno answer; it seemed to her 

it she must’ briny 
jerience of her life before him 
to form ono. 

“1 suppose,” said her fri 
‘that, to begin with the small~ 
lest thing, she has always been 
fwatchfully careful to ‘provide 
jeverything that could be useful 
lor necessary for you; — 





never forgot ‘your wants, or was 
learoloss about the: 

"No 

“And perhaps you recollect 
that she never minded trouble, 
lorexpense, or pain, where your 
good, was’ coscerod; == sho 
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will he judge that you are sin- 

cere in wishing for wnew heart?” 
“Ohno, Sirt” 


“Then, if you are resolved to| 
be a Christian, you will not be 





contented with for anew 
heart, but you will begin at once 
‘to be a servant of You can| 


do nothing well without help, but| 
you aro sure the help will coma, 
land from this good ay you will 
seek to know and to do the will 
of God, trusting in his dear Son 
to perféct that: which eoncerneth. 
you. My little child,” said the 
leman, softly and kindl 
‘are ready to say you wil 
dosha” 


‘As she hesitated, he took a| 
little book from his pocket, and| 
turning over the leaves, said — 

“Tam going to leave you for a| 
little while — I have a few mo- 
ments’ basiness downstairs to at- 
tend to: and I want you to look 
over this hymn and think care- 
fully of what I have been saying, 
will you?—and resolve what you 

0. 





Ellen got off his knoe, whore 
shehad beenaitting all thiswhile, 
and silently taking tho book, sat 
down in the chair he had quitted. 
‘Tears ran fast again, and many’ 
thoughts passed through her 
mind, as her eyes went over and 
over the words to which he had 
pointed — 

‘\Rohold the Saviour at thy doors 
Flo gently knocks, — hus knock'd be- 
‘Has waited long, — {tiny 
You trent no other riend fl 


“Dh, Jovely attitude ! — he stands 
Wuiropen heartand outstretched wunds;| 








Ty — 
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Qh, matchless kindness !—and he showa 
‘Thia matchless kindness to his foes. 
“Admit him — for the buman breast 

tertain'd a0 kind a guest 


‘No'er ont 
Admit bim — or the hour's at bi 
‘When at His 


EE 


“door, denied, you'll rtand 
“Open my heart, Lord, enter ing. 
Slay every foe. and sonquer tin 
Flore now to thee I all resign 
‘My body, soul, and all are thing 
The last two linesEllen lon; 
to say. es could not: the tro 
re were the very 
Df her heart. re | 
Not more than fifteen minutes 
had passed when her friend came 
back again, “The book hung in 
Ellen's band ; her eyes were 
onthe fi 


“Well,” bo said, kindly, and 
ing her hand, ith "your 
rision?” 

Ellen looked UD 

“Have you made up your mind 
‘on that matter we were talking 
about?” 

“Yes, Sir,” Ellen said, in a 
low voice, casting her eyes down 


StAnd how have you dectdedy 
my child?” 
“47 will try to do as you said, 


jin 
You will begin to follow your 
Saviour, and to plese hic Fren 
this day forward?” 

“1 will try, Sir,” said Ellen, 
meeting his’ eyes as she spoke. 
Again the look she saw made her 
burst into tears. She wept vio- 


lently. 
Mabie rou 
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“She must want me so much,” 
said poor Ellen, in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“She has not lost her best 
friend, my child.” 

“I know it, Sir,” said Ellen,| 
with whom grief wis Gea 

e mastery — “but oh! it’s just| 
near the time when I used tomake| 
the tea for her — who'll make it, 
now? she'll want me — oh! what| 
shall 1 do!” and, overcome com-| 
pletely by this recollection, she 
threw herself into her friend's) 
ones and sobbed aloud. 

¥ ere Was no reasoning: 

this, He did not attempt it 
with the utmost gentleness and| 
tenderness endeavoured, as soon 
ashe might, to soothe and calm 
her. He succeeded at last; with 
a sort of despairing submission, 


rainst | 


Blien ceased her tears, and arose 


however, was not long before the 


lights of a city began to appear 
ithe Giatanoe, ad wi en 
appeare ascend- 
ae oer 
appro: e voice 
approach, proved by 


“Ts this Miss Montgomery?” 
said she—"TI can't see, Lam aura, 
i's 0 dark. Is that! you, Miss 

ont ‘ 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “itis Ty do 
you want me?” 

“If youplease, Miss, Mrs.Duns- 
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“I'll come directly , Miss Tim- 
mins,” said Ellen, “Don't wait 
for me — I won't be a minuto — 


her check once or twice: it was 
woll he did; for it sent a thrill of 
pincer lee eae 
id not get over MOF 
all the et day. 
“God bloss you, my child," he 
said, gravely butchee 5 Sand 
oodnight!—you willfeel better, 
Wi ‘ou have had some 
‘rest and refre: a 
He took care of her down the 
ii her safe to the 


good night. 

Ellen entered the saloon only 
to sit down and cry as if her 
would break. She saw and heard 
nothing till Mrs, Dunscombe's 
‘voice bade her make hasteand be 
ready, for they were going ashore 
jin five minutes, 

And in less than five minutes, 
lashore they went. 

“Which hotel, Ma’am?” asked 
the servant who carried her b 

“the Eagle, orFoster’s 
mores 





combe Lag to come right 
dowaz we're almost in, she says, 
Miss, 


Eagle,” said Mrs, Duns: 
lcombe. 
\Coine this way, then, Ma'am," 
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one of its doors on the east open- 
ed to the outer air, and was in| 
fact the front door of the house. 
Another Ellen tried on the south 
side; it would not open. A third, 
under the stairs, admitted her| 
to the kitchen, 


The noise of hissing and sput- 
ing now became quite violent, 
and the smell of the cooking, to 
Ellen's fancy, rather too 
to be pleasant Before 2 goo 
fire stood Miss Fortune, holding 
the endof averylong ironhandie, 
which she was kept in comma: 
on with a flat vessel sitting. 
on the fire, in which Ellen soon 
discovered’ all this noisy and| 
odorous cooking was going on. 
A tall tin coffee-pot stood on come! 
coalsinthe comer of the fireplace, 
‘nd another little iron vossel in 
front also claimed a share of Miss 
Fortune's attention, for she every 
now and then leaned forward to 
give.a sti to whatever was ini 
making eat e quite a spas- 
modie effort to dg vo, without 
quitting her hold of the end of the 
long handle. Ellen drew near, 
looked on with great euro: 
and not a little a i 
tise Fortune wasfar too basy| 


passing 
glance. At | the hissinj 
an was brought to the hea 
for some new arrangement of its 
contents, and Ellen seized the! 
moment of peace and quiet tosay, 
“Good morning, Aunt Fortune,’ 


Miss Fortune was crouching by 


< 
but 
to give her more than a 
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moming?” she answered, with: 
EERE ae fat « ge 
en 
aslopt oa = said 
“Slept warm, us 
Mise Fortune, as she set the pan 
back on the fire. And Ellen could 


hardly anewer Quite warm 
Ma'am,” when the hissing and 
sputtering began again, as loud 


as ever. 
“T must wait,” thought Ellen, 
“till this is over, before I say 
what I want to. I can’t seream 
out to ask for a basin and towel.” 
In a few minutes the pan was 
removed from the fire, and Miss 
Fortune went on to take out the 
bow slices of niely-tried pork 
jand arrange them ina deep dieh, 
‘leat a small itity of clear 
fat inne pan, Ellen, who waa 
eatly interested, and observi 
Srery step most attentively, 
tled“in her own mind that cer- 
tainly this would bethrown away, 
being fit for nothing but the pigs 
But Miss Fortune didn’t 50, 
for she darted into. some pantry 
close by, and returning with a 
of cream in her hand, emptied 
all into the pork fat’ ‘Thon she 
ran into the pantry again for a 
little round tin box, with 2 cover 
full of holes, and’ shaking this 
tly over the pan, a fine white 
shower of flour fell upon the 


plseed ‘on the fice end aticratm 
ad, to Ellen's astonishment, the 
whole changed, as if by mi 

toa thick, stif’, white Rote 
was not till Miss Fortune was 





the pan, turing her slices of 
pork. “How do you do this 


carefully pouring this over the 
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fried slices in the dish, that Ellen 
suddenly recollected that break- 
fastwas ready, and sho was not. 
“Aunt Fortune,” she said, 
tii “T haven't washed yet—| 
‘there 's'no basin in my room.” 
‘Miss Fortune made no answer, 
nor gave any sign of hearing} 
she went on dishing up breakfast. 
Ellen waited a few minutes. 
“Will you please, Ma'am, to 
show me where I’ can wash 





“You'll know it when you see 
it, I guess,” answered her aunt, 
again stooping over her prepara- 
tions, But in another moment] 
she arose and said, “Just open 
that door there behind you, and 

0 down the stairs and out at the 
‘ou 'll see where it is, 
or 


Ellen still lingered. “Would 
you be so good jive mea 
Yowel, Ma'am?” she said, timidly. 
‘Miss Fortune dashed past her 
and out of another door, whence 
she presently returned with a 
clean towel, which she threw 
over Ellen's arm, and then went 
peGpocine tre oor by which sb 
ig the door by which she 
had first soon her aunt enter the 
ight before, Ellon vont down a 
steep flight of st and for 
herself fo 0 Tomei tehane: in- 
tended for common purposes. It 
seemed to be not used at all — at} 
least there was no fire there, and 
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ja cellar-like feeling and smell 
instead. That was no wonder, 
for beyond the fireplace on tho 
left hand was the opening to the 
cellar, which, under the 
other part of the house, was on 
fa level with this kitchen’ It had 
no furniture but a table and two 
chairs. The thick, heavy door 
stood open, Passing out, Ellen 
looked around her for water — 
in what shape or form it was to 
present itself she had no very 
clear idea, She soon spied, a few, 
yards distant, a little stream of 
Yratcr pouring from tho end of a 


pipe or troughraised about afoot 
jand a half from the ground; and 
Ja well-wornpath leading toit, left, 


no doubtof its being “the spout.” 
But when she had reached it, 
‘Ellen was in no small puzale as 


and 





tooden 7h underneath, 
whence it ran off into the moadow 
land disappeared. 


“But what shall I do without a 
Ibasin?” thought Ellen; “I ean't 
eateh any water in my hands, it 
rans too fast. IfLonly could get 
my face under there—that would 
be fine!” 


Very carefully and cautious! 
ee oh ee eae 
9 of the wal made 
thebonrd-on waich she stood #0 
slippery, that before her face 


ld reach the s she cama 
near tumbling ‘headlow 








pes taking more of a ee 
than she “wahed {ot 
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5, Sif you've no| 
like to go and) 
k all about. 


yourself.” 
“Thank you, Ma'am,” said 
Ellen, as she ran off for her 
bonnet; “a week's a long time. 
Isuppose,” thought she, “I shall 
0 to schol atthe end ofthat,” 
remningiy quickly will hex 
Seiilte bontet, ilies ovened itis 
heavy kitchen door by which she 
had entered last night, and went 
AO ge 
long sl It had very rot 
wsllevand! for) and ovechond| 
showed the brown beams and 
rafters; two little windows and 
a door were on the side. All 
manner of rubbish lay there, 
sepecially at the further end 
Phere were scattered about and| 
jled up various boxes, boards, 
ing and garden tools, old 
pieces of rope and sheepskin, old 
iron, a cheese-press, and what 
not.’ Ellen did not stay long to 
look, but went ont to find some-| 
thing pleasanter. A few yards 
from the shed door was the little 
gate through which she had 
stumbled in the dark,and outside 
of that Ellen stood still a w! 
It was a fair, pleasant day, and| 
the country scene she looked upon| 
was very pretty. Ellen thought 
To. Wolore her, at a little dis- 
tance, rose the great gable end 
of thé barn, and a long row of| 
outhouses stretched away from it 
towards the left. The ground 


.| But 


was strewn thick with chips; and 
‘the reason was not hard to fi 


wood both chopped and unchop- 
‘To the right. the ground 
eonded ly to a beautiful 
lane meadow, skirted on the 
ither side with a row of fine 
ple-trees, ‘The smooth green 
ted Ellen to a run, but 

ah looked tothe eft ‘Tasre 
was the garden, she guessed, for 
there was a ating Fence atid 
enclosed a pretty ee piece of 
ground; and between the garden 
and the house a green slope ran 
dona sotheiqvout at rerainded 


to gain her object, and how thai 
could be done, was a great ques: 
tion; sheresolved to ry, however: 
Ronee aia Dae 
eater, w 
for her, Sho dammod up the litle 
channel with her fingers, forein 
the water to flow over the side o! 
trough; there was something 
ver ae in stopping the 





supply of the spout, wd veda, 
the water trdkling Syer waste 
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down at her through a large|ont of Ellen's heart too. She went 
cor trap-door,, in the up-| [ ee 


x 
" said he, “have 
hero to b zh 


idl 


rere apeces on 
der what's in the|emooth meadow and 


ie 


caring to lo 
gat ho was Tooklng 
felt the tours rising to het 
‘and, sick of tha window, 
or 
of 


to aay, 


ea, 
You'll seo— when the time|tiraca away. Her eye fell on b 
1s trun! was 


ke; her next 


time with the white maple bark.|she— “there in’'t a sign of a 
It was thrown forthwith into altable. Oh, what a place! I'l 
brass kettle of water, which Miss |shut my trink and put it on that. 
Fortune had already bung over|But here are all these things to 
the fire, Ellen felt sure this had|put back first.” 

something to do with her stock-| They were eagerly stowed 
4ngs, but she could ask nolaway; and then hy the 
questions; and as soon as dinner] side, of the trunk, with loving 
was over she went up to her room. |hands Ellen opened her desk, 

It didn’t look pleasant now. ‘The|shect of paper was drawn from 
brown wood-work and rough|her store, and properly placed 
Aingy walls had lot their gilding: | before her; tho pen ipped in the 
‘The sunshine was out of it; auci|ink , and at firet with p burried, 
‘whut was more, the sunshine was|then with a trembling hand, sho 
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would be if her nose was not! 


.e-waa sharp all over. I. 
am sure her eyes are as as 
twoneedlos, “And she don't walk 
like other people — at least, 
sometimes. — Sh anything but you, I think of 

jer) ‘you the whole time, Who makes 
tea for you now? Are you better? 
Tam afraid it is not right 


for me to write x0 about hers but so 
may I not tell you, Mamma’ 
‘Thero 's nobody else for me to Mamma 
tall to, I can’t like Aunt Fortune 
much yet, andI. am sure she don’t a good bi; elf; that 
like mej but I will try to make is d should not like 
her. I have not forgotten what ip with Aunt Fortune, Good 
‘on said to me about that! Oh! night, dear Mamma, I wish I 
‘Mamma, T to mind 
everything you ever said to me 
fm your fe Tam afraid you 
won't like what I have 
about Aunt Fortune; but indeed 
Ihave done nothing’to displease| ‘The letter finished, was care- 
her, and Iwill trynotto. Ifyou fully folded, enclosed, and di- 
‘word only here, ichould rected; and’ then, with an odd 
say it was the loveliest place I’ mixture of pleasure and sadness, 
ever saw in py li Perhaps, Ellen lit one of her little wax 
IIfeel better, and matehes, as she called them, and 





ae Jockin, 
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oh! —Mrs. Van Brunt, are 
eatitpetart —epest roa eralive 
ouaplenty; 

fist Gosh dou'e wake et she's 
lust at the door; she wouldn't 

‘it in till she knew youwant- 
edit. Oh, Mrs. Van Brunt, don't 
Jook 40, or you'll kill mo with 
dat @ and see! come 


man —not very old, neither — 
of very kind, pleasant counte- 


nance. 
“What is all this?” said she, 
in great surprise, “Bless_me 


Nancy Vawse! go 
e old lady; “yor 
are 


Pesce int ie 
Sos oe teers 
ago.’ 


‘As she Seite she drewEllen in| 
shut t bi 


and e door, 
“Poor little dear!” said the old 


hee 
0 


talk, darling; there ain’t’one bit 
of colour in your face, not one 


i 
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drawn Ellen to the fire, and all 
this while she was ff 


Thon sending a girl who was in 
raiting, for eee oe 
Fear ecaerete ete 
oot, and wrapping her in a 
Ibianket, left her fa a chase bofors 
the fire’ while she went to sock 


bebe | for her to put on. 
Ellen Ml who 


anywhere near Ellen's 
Enormously bi 
but Mrs. 


she was, seareely ni 
the help of the hot herb-tea 


to 
fall into a very deep sleep; 





Good Mrs. Van Brunt had! 


haps it might ct hate heal 
very long as it did, but for that, 
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f 
Elles 


jet, 


v agains “no. 
tony knee ther Heer than ‘me; 
bat I hope that poor little thin 


has got another one to-day that’ 
her than you san,” 


Shae youve 21 
at, yourself, mother 
don't know about tha 
no} do you think I mean| 
iy theré, turn it quick, 
Sally! Miss Alice has been here.” 

“How? this evening?” 

“Just a little before dark, on 
her gray pony. She came in for a| 
minute, und took her— that ll 
baru, Sally!—TI took her in to 
seo the child while she was asleep, 
and I told her all you told me| 
ubouther, She dida't say much, 
but she looked at her vory sweet, 

a, and 1 guess, 
il see after my 
Hitlo sleeper.” 

And presently Mrs, Van Brunt 
came to the beisde with a ight, 
and her arm full of Ellen's dry 
clothes, Bllen felt as if she could! 
have put her arms round ber ki 
old friend, and bugged her with 
all her heart; but ttwas not her| 

y to show her feelin 

alferod Mrs, Van 
her in silence, 
only saying, with a sigh, “How 
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that, 

he was bright with 
relight and candlelight; the tea- 
table looked beat with its 


at the corner 
Van Brunt. 

"So," said he, smiling, as Ellen 
came in and took her stand at the 
opposite corner — “So I drove 
youawaythismorning? Youain't 
mad with me yet, 1 hope?” 

Ellen crossed over to 
him, and putting her ttle hand 
in his great rough one, said, “I'm 
very much obliged to you, Mr, 
‘Van Brunt, for taking so much 
trouble to’come and look 


1 
She said it with a look of grati- 
‘tude and trust that pl him 
‘very much.” 

“Trouble, indeed!" said he, 
good-humouredly,I'dtake twice 
as much any day for what you 
wouldn't give me this forendon, 
But nover fear, Miss Ellen, Vain't 

‘ing to ask you that again.” 
“ire shook the little handy and 
from that time Ellen and her 
rough charioteer were 
friends. 

‘Mrs, Van Brunt now summoned 


5 and 
sat Mi 


before | bi 


orig 
buttered — whence their name, 
A pleasant meni was that, What- 





Kind youare tome, Ma'am!” to 


evor an epicure might ha 
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repeated his remark that he saw 
she was tired, 


‘was tired. 
If it was that, Ellen grow tired 
very fasts she lagged more and 
more as they neared the house, 
and at last fell quite behind, and 
allowed Mr, Yau Brunt to go 


Miss Fortune was bi 
the breakfast, and, 
Brunt, afterwards 


about 


41 got wat in the brook,” said 
Ellen, “and Mrs. Van Brunt was 
so kinds to keop a 

“Which way did 
the house yesterday’ 

“Through the front door.” 

“Phe front door was locked.” 

“T unlocked it.” 

“What did you go out that way 

or 

“I didn't want to come this 
ways 

Why not” 

Ellen hesitated, 

“Why not?” demanded Miss 
Fortune, still more emphatically 
than before. 

SJ didn't want to sea you, 
Ma'am,” said Elen, flushing. 

ever you do 60 again!” said 
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‘you for this 
The Ellen’ 
check, and a shiver visibly passed 
over her — not from fear. She 


in|stood with downeast eyes and 


compressed lips, acertan instinct 

of childish dignity warning her to 
¢ silent. Mr, Van Brunt put 

himself in between, 

“Come, come!" said he, “this 
8 getting to be too much of a 

od thing. Boat your cream, 
am, as much as you likes or 
if you want to try your on 
something else, you'll have to 
take me first, I promise 

“Now, don't you meddle, Van 
Brunt," said the Indy, ly, 
with’ what ain't no business 
yourn,” _ 

“T don’t know about that,” said 
Mr. Van Brunt — “maybo it ie 
my businoss; but meddle or no 
meddle, Miss Fortane, it is time 
for me to be in the field; and if 
Ren han't no bettor breakfast for 
tt iss Lyte me Pepe 3 this 

ere, we t it ay 
hum’ again; At ne woe 
in your kettle there that 
|s uncommonly nice, and 1 
you'd justlet us have it, and 


iiny 
sme! 
wish 
no moré words,’ 

No more words did Miss For- 


tune waste on any one that morn- 
ing. Sho went on with her work, 
and dished up the breakfast in 





silence, and with a face that Ellen 
Jdid not quite understand; only 
she thought sho had neverin her 


life seen di ible. 
The meal was a very sofema and 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Work not deferred. 
after break 
ve chane 


it the! 
nat not Tet her anal 
Fortune was qui 

seated by the fire, busie, 

some mysteries of cooking. Like 

‘a true cow: b>) id not} 

pase up her mind to bolt at once 

ito the thick of the matter, but} 

Aes to come to it gradually! 
—always a bad way, 

‘What is that, AuntFortune?” 

she, after she had watched 

hor witha beating heart for about} 


five mi 
Evia what?" 
sg Limenny, what is that you aro 
ough the colander 


io dias jan?* 
it 


tifurnpikor!" rxid Ellen. — 
45 thought foropikes were high, 
smooth roads, with toll- 
now and then — that's 

what Mamma told me they were." 
“That's all the kind of turn- 
pikes your Mamma, mew, any. 
out, I reckon,” said Miss| 

, in a tone that convey- 
oA the notion tint Mrs, Mont 
“a education had  been| sti 


ates) 


Ellen felt the tono, if she did 
fnot thoroughly understand the 
jrords, Sho war silent s moment; 

hen ares \or puxpose, 


PW at ae t ‘are these, then, Aunt 
Fortune?” 

“Cakes, child, cakes — turn: 

ike-cakes — what I raise the 
ead with.” 

“What, those little brown 
cakes I have seen you melt in 
water and mix in the flour when 
you make bread?” 

“Morey on us! yos! you've 
seen hundreds of ‘em since you've 
been hore, if you never siw one 
before.” 

“never did,” nid Ellen, “But 
arofRbahare they called: turmpikes 
or’ 

“The land knows! — 1 don't 
For merey’s sake asking 
me questions, ‘Sion? I don't 
know what's got into you; you'll 
diye me crazy,” 

“Bunt there's one more ques. 
tion I want to ask very much,” 
said Ellen, with her heart beat- 
ing. 

Ewell, ask it, then quick, 
"and have done, aud our= 
elf off Khare ott Bak o Bey 
than to answer all your pce 
jor 

Fortano, hovover, was 

ll “quietly tonted bythe 
stirring her meal and Hop-water 
jen could not be quick; 
Shetwonts ascak to beeteceees 


turn-|came out at last. 


pikes and paid fewer fallin’ it} 


“Aunt Fortune, 1 wanted 





would have been just as well, 
I'm thinking.” a + 


ask you if may SS to ancotend 
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(CHAPTER 
‘Mother earth rather than aunt Fortune. 


Tun afternoon was alread 
half sont whon Me Van Bront’s 
ox cart was seen returning. Elen 
was standing by the little gate 
that openedonthe chip-yard; and 
with or heart ane ieee 
she watched the slow- 

lowly they came 


ma soe what it ia?” 
‘ortune, still holding 
‘it out. 
“But who is it from?” said 
Ellen. 
“Your mother.” 


“A letter from Mamma, and 
not to me!” said Jlleny with 


the|changing colour. She took it 


e+ 
surely got down, and flin 
Tee fei cnet ie 
But the little faco thet met him 
there quivering with hope and| 
fear mide his own quite sobe 
“T'm really very sory, Mi 
Ellen” —he began. ¥ 
‘That was enough, Ellen waited 
tohear no more, but turned away, 
the cold chill of disappointment 
coming over her heart, Shohad 
jorne tho former delays pretty 
perl ie ils was one 26 miNay, 
and the felt sick. She went roun 
to the front stoop, where scarcely’ 
ever anybody came, and sitting’ 
down on the steps,” wept sadly. 
anid despaitingly. - 
‘Tt might have been balf an hour 
or more after, that the kitchen| 
oor slowly opened, and Ellen 
came in, Wishingher auntshould| 
not see her swollen eyes, she was| 
going quictly through to her owa 
room, when Miss Fortune called! 
her. Ellen stopped, Miss Fortune 
was sitting before the fire with! 


an open letter lying in her 
pod narihier sentient Tea 


ick from her aunt’shand, But 
er colour 
eye fell upon 
‘My dear 
os 
next look was to, 
i fie 


1e spoke her voice was 
not the same. 

“This is my letter,” sho said, 
trembling, “who opened it?” 

Miss Fortune's conscience must 
have troubled her a little, for her 
eye wavered uneasily. for 
asecond, though. 

“Who’ opened it?” she an. 
swered; “F opened it, I should 
like to know who has a better 
right, And I shall open every one 
that comes, to serve you for look- 
ing so; — that you may depend 
upon,” 


"Tho look, and tho words, and 
the injury ‘together, fairly put 
Ellen beside herself. 'She dashed 
‘the letter to the ground, and livid 
and trembling with various feel- 

3, — rage was not the 





Jatter she held out to Ellen, 


she ran from her <i 
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grow near the setting, throw his mel 


mountain, rising while; 
but before che reached that, El- 
Jen came to what she thought 9 
good resting-place, where the 
path opened upon small level 
platform or ledge of the hill. The 
mountain rose steep behind her, 
and sank very steep immodiately 
before her, leaving a very super] 
view of the open country 
the north-east to the south-east, 

ted with moss, and far- 
nished with fallen stones and 
ploges of rocky thi 
Testing-place for the wayfarer, or 
Taitoring-place for the lover of 
nature. Ellen seated herself on 
one of the stones, and looked 
a wearily’ towards the 
east, at first very careless of the 
exceeding beauty of what she 
beheld th 2 

: 


miles, on 
side but the west, lay strotehed| 
before her a beautifully broken 
country. The November haze 
hong aver it now like a thin veil, 
giving great sweetness and soft’ 
ness to the scene. Farin the dis- 
tance a range of low hills showed 
like a misty cloud; near 
the mountain's foot, the 
and farmhouses and roads lay, —| 
a pictured map, About a mile 
abalf to the south, rose the| 
mountain where Nancy Vawse 
lived, craggy and bare; but the 
leafless trees, and stern, jagged 
erg wrapped in the haze; 

and through this the san, now 


it 


i ray! 
ads Sage with 
glow. 
Poor Ellen did not heed the 
jeturesque effect of all this, yot 
he rwett infuences of native 
reached her, and softened while 
they increased her sorrow, She 
felt her own heart sadly ont of 
tune with the peace and loveli- 
ness of all she saw. Her eye 
sought those distant hills — how 
very far off they were! and yet 
all that wide tract of country was 
‘but a little pieoo of what lay be- 
tween herand hermother, Hereye 
sought those hills—but her mind 
Hes vary them, and Bar far 
eyond, over many such a 
Hui it reached the loved one af 
last. “But, oh! how much be- 
tween! I cannot reach 


every ol 
ree bon 


eon very rare. Of late, unha 
ily, hea \vcnceea a 
: 





jand pcodelng ape her at once, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
‘Counse}, Cakes, and Captain Party, 
Eamur next morning Ellon 
awoke with « sense that some- 


to keep it open now, by means 
of a big nail stuck’ in a hole 
under the sash, It was ver 
taxly, and in the perfect still 
ross, the soft gurgle of the little 
bro distinctly to her ear, 
Billen leaned her arms on 


thought of Alice Humphreys. 
She was once more at peace with 
herself, and had even some no- 
tion of being by and by at peace 
with her aunt; though a sad 
twinge came over her whenever 
sho thought of hor mother’s 


for 
knelt downs 
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not quite understand; but she 
paused with pleasure ab the 14th 
verse, “That means me," she 
thought. The Qlst and 22nd 
verses struck her a good deal, 


the] but when she came to the last ehe 


‘vas almost startled, 
“There it is again!” she said, 
“Phat is exactly what that gen- 
tleman said to ine, I thought I 
{was forgiven, but how ean Ibe? 
|—for 1 feel t have not forgiven 
Aunt Fortune.” 
Laying aside her book, Ellen 
bat this one it 
80 pressod upon her mind, that 
e could think of scarce any 
thing else; and her prayer thie 
morning was an urgent and re- 
peated petition that she 
enabled ‘from her 
forgive her Aunt Fortune “all 
her trespasses.” Poor Ellen! she 
felt it was very hard work. At 
‘the very minute she was si 
{to feel at peace with her 
one clarence, ae sues 
wo up te.remembieneey 





letter. 
“Bat thore is only one way for 


and she knew the that 
enon 


met thom were far from 
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moth; 
for 
Seite silent, from sheer|“E 
‘want of words that'were pointed 
enough to suit her, 

“1 wish Morgan could have 
had the gumption to mary 
owa county; but he mt aes 
running a. Scotchwomanl 
Z Yankeo would have brought 
up his child to be worth some- 

, Give me Yankeos!” 
Ellen set down the cup she was| 


wiping. 
You don't know anything] 
you ong ti eat ie 
‘ou ol so —it's 
notre 
‘Why ain't itxight, T should 
ikglobtow ad Poaeey 
e count 58. 
nt Bode Se we labe 


2 were,” muttered 
Ellen; — Iknow what I'd do.” 
“What would you do?" said 
Miss Fortuna, 
Ellen wassilent. Her auntre- 
ated the question ia a sharper| 


“T oughtn't to say what I was| 
going to," said Ellen — “I'd ra- 

not 

“I don't care,” eaid Miss For- 
tune; “you began, and you shall 


finish it, 1 will hear what it was." 


Fa saloced or with 


somebody’ 
“I was alone part of the time. 
“And who were with you the 
exif the time?” 
“Miss Hl 


cinta {—whatwero 
lyou doing 
Talking.’ 
“Did you ever seeherbefore?” 
“No, Ma'am.” 
«Where did you find her?” 
“She found me, up on the 
Mi at were you tal 
about?” 7 
Ellen was silent, 


about? ot iis vortune 

“Thad rather not tell.” 

“And I had rather you should 
tell — so out with it.” 

“7 was alone with Miss Hum- 
phreys,” said Ellen; “and itismo 
Inatternhatweweretalkingabont 
—it doesn't concern: ae 
her and me.” 

“Yes it does, it concerns 
said her aunt; “and I choose 
what wore you 





about?” 
lien was silent, 
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the last Lor ted she heard| 

her aunt's voice calling — 
“Ellen! — come down and do 
‘our 


ironing —right away, now! 
cane 


“Come! 
said Miss 
haste; there ain't but a handful; 
and [want to mop up.” 
jplillen took courage again — 
ironed away with right good will; 
an there was roally but a 
she had soon 


‘ou've been an age," 
‘ortune; “now m: 


d her mind aa to stenling| 
off without leave; conscience was 
too strong for her; and, though 
witha beating heart, she told of 
Miss Humphrey's desire and her 
half engagement, 

“You may go where you like| 
— I am sure I do not care what} 
ourself,” was Miss 


ght at this ungra- 
Goes penmiedon, Ellen fed on: 


and dre 
than befor 
But at 


essingmuch quicker| 
was soon on her way, 
she went rather 


that day had ‘ 
Ellen felt that the root of the evil 
‘was in her own heart. Some tears| 
fellas she walked. Further from| 
her aunt's house, however, her 





spirits began to rise; her foot fell 
Setsec oc the geatrewad. Hope 
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and expectation quickened her 
steps; and when at length she 
passed the little wood-path,itwas 
almost onarun. Not very far be- 
oud that, hor glad eyo4 enw tho 
jouso she was in quest of. 
Tt was white house; not 
ieee 
? wn old lo 
Te Stood close by tha toad anal 


‘ake|the trees of the wood seemed to 


throng it round on every side. 
Ellen mounted the few stp that 


ed; but as she 
reach the high kn 


many little faint raps, which, if 
ody heard them, might easi- 
ly have’ been mistaken for the at- 
tacks of some rat's teeth upon the 
‘wainscot, Ellen grew of 
Fe tl eeaae 
ontiptoe, an 
doub fully, to wo roaudshehionse 
and seo if’ there was any othor 
‘way of gotting in. the 
far corner, she saw a long, low 
out-building or shed, ‘out 
from the side of the’ house. On 
fecad ancieecyy area team 
found unelderly woman, 8 
fn front of the shed, which was 
there open and paved,and wring- 
ing some clothes out of a tub of 
water. She was apleasantwoman 
to look at, very trim and tidy, and 
a good-hamoured eye and smile 
‘when she saw Ellen, Ellen made 
up to her, and asked for Misa 
jhreys, 
+ where in the world did 
you comefrom ?” said the woman, 
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“Hard? yos, it is hard when 
our honrts arg to. But there ii 

ttle love to Christ, and no just 
sense of his love to us, in’ the! 
heart that finds it hard. Pride 
ad selfishness make it hard; the 
heart full of love to the dear| 
Rextoter cannot lay up offences! 


Phare said quite enough,” 
paid Alico, after & panse; “you 
inow whet you want, my dear 
Ellon, and what you ought to do.| 

Ishall leave you for a little while 
che nay dress, for I have 

and riding all the 
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Marma’s letter, 
of it all the time; Tfeol ae it 
should fly to get itt” 

“We'll see about that. Cannot 
ie] you ask your aunt for it?” 

“T don't like to.” 


6 a ood fee of the! 
me i pone lieve" 


ten didmake good use of the 
n Alice returned , 
mathe wih another face ‘than 
pee yee opr ey 
and quiet 
arms around hor, sn 
“Twill ask Aunt Fortune's 's for- 
givene 
now. 
vind how about forgiving, 


MT think God will 
forgive her,” said Ellen; 
asked him,’ At any rato I will ask| 
her to forgive me. But oh! Mise 
Alico, what would havo beeome| 
of me without you!” 

“Don't lean upon me, dear 
Ellen; remember you have a bet-| 
ter Friend than 1 always near| 
you; trust:in Him; if I have done|a 
ii uny good, don’ 't forget it was 

fe fe brought me to Hetperre 


ates’ 's just one, thi 


“And that is twelve ‘sabe 


she| isn’t it?” 


“Yes, Ma'am; but I was co Full 
of coming here and other 
her} that I couldn't oat” 

“Phon 1 ose you would 
have no objection to an early 


— I feel I can do it/tea?” 


iiNo, Matam.— whengvae you 
lease,” sait len, lau 
Pear shall please ft pry oon 
I have had no dinner at all, to- 
en; I have been out and 
about all the morning, and had 
just taken a little nap when 
Came in, Come this way, and lob 
me show you some of my house- 


Kea ae 
led the w: aoe the hall 
te ee neuen on 
not =i oe at ite ‘melt 
santness, 
es—I think itis, I 





troubles mo now,” said ae | 


Miiare tats i aay eae ae 
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it; I don't think I ever did, 
Tcame here.” 
“What are you so anxious to| 
learn, French for?” 
test 


it many peopl melayienr pe 
ara an va ted to be al 
fo talk it too; and Mamma want-| 
‘ed me to learn it; she said there 
were a great many French books 
Tou it to read.” 
hat last i true, no doubt 
Bie vlna ace th 
“if you will s 
Wilt me, Twill study French 


wit 

‘Dear Miss Alice,” sid Ellen, 
caressing her, “I'll do it with- 
out that; 1 ftudy anything you 


NecDear Ellen, I. believe. you 
would. But should like to know 
it for ioe ay ow own sake; we'll study’ 

we shall ent along’ 
tial Thao no doubt; we can| 


toread it utleast, nd that]tain top, 


ithsmunperne? 
“Bat how shall we know what 


that is the v 1—my old 
fiend ats. Varer eo 

“rs, Vase” repeated Pen; 
aot the grand dmother 


th the roxy 


into the we ‘but her real 
nama is Yosier. She was born 


linally, sin ge 
tleman; and so perk: was 
|Vawse's love to her, that she left 
lcauntey andl famlly flo 
ears her mistress 
died; regi! fed; and since that 
time’ she has been tossed from 
‘trouble to trouble — a perfect 
sea of troubles —till now she is 
left like a wreck upon this noun- 
» A fine wreck she is! 
I go to see her very often, and 
next time I will call for you and 
}we will propose our French plan; 
oe Hl, eta Has better, 
iT know. e way, Ellen, are 


idlyon as wallnened i then 


farts ro cere 
it ggelaie ping her’ 
hands; “where there's a will 
there's a a — it alway: 
ie 80, = soe an ol 
Fiend aioe the mountain who 
will give. us exactly what we 
Nant unless Tam greatly mis 


aa 


f| common branches of education as 


‘ou are ia your mother tongue?’ 

we) What do you mean, 

Nit terapti in rea 
eography, for 5 do 

lyou knew ie well?” : 

“Yes, ‘Ma'am, I elie ve 805 T 

saetirrritnt BO 
of i 





"ll go and ace her; 


“Can you give me thi 
aries of Great Thibet or Boru? ™ 






























































am 


home, te the memory of 
3 ‘was'as old as 

iia and a little older, I 
ed among the mountains and 
Bae and after that, for| 


ave and piled up one| ig 
above another; fifty times as big| set 
as ay ou. ever savy thea are 
é 

them — oh! how { love them tlt 
If | have one unsatisfied wish, 
aid tha old lady, eta 
Alig, I i to 400 By eae 

but that rer be. 


, Miss Ellen, it is ‘not that Imes 
fancy. when 1 get ‘to the top of 
this hill thatI am among my owa 
nage but 


T can breathe |i 

here down in the 

plain, 1 feel more frees, and ia 

the village I would not live for 

geld, 0 wala hat duty bade me.” 
so far fro 

exerted said Ellen. 

am never lonely; and, old lea 

as Tam, Idon'tmind’a long walk | 
ox a robgh toad, any more 

your yor 
But iat it very cold?” said 


“Yes. 


itis vory cold? — what! 
of f that ‘Tmakon 


I make a good blazi 
eat ke to hea the 


ou wouldn't like | 

fing inside as well 
as out,” said Alicea, “{ will come 
and do the listing and caulking 
for youm a day or two. Oh, youre 
sare ‘it done without me! Tam)s 
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“No need to be sorry, dear— 
ram glad; you don't [ook ft for 
any troublesome jobs.” 

Taam fit ene seid Ace: 
“Don't @ curtains; 1 
come and do 

“You must come with 
one| zon 


to them. Tloved| ax 


up again 

“1 wish 1 could keep you all 
nae said Mrs, Vawse, looking 
; “but your father would be 
Tam afraid the storm 
frill catch you before yon get 
home; and you aren't fit fobreast 
sans too, don't look 
asidche eaasonta cf ont 

you stay with me?” 

“T must not —it wouldn't do,” 
|eaid Alice, who was asi pu 
‘in ting on her things; “we'll soon 
ran down the Bu 


iste ‘IL not come if there's a 
promise of a stonn,” anid Bra, 
Lee “she often’ stays out @ 


esa Teaves you alone!” 
“Tam never alone,” said the 
ola Pens quietly; “1 have no- 
fear; but I am un 
Fee you dear. ri 


painsy ke tacos same sed 
ears 


exsiers and sto] 
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to hear some more of it, 

After that, avery evening while 
spent an 
Aliee| 


he was at home, the; 
hour with the “ 

would leave her te and come’ 
to the sofa, too; with her! 


eat on het teclbers: shoulder, |sel 
her hand in 


{Do all Christians have it?” 


what 
jare and ee ‘they ought ie 


"had [one of th roenid guid Ellen, 
lone of those 
“Phe Bible is fall 


cure which John's Wis 
Kindness had begun. 
"They eame to the place where|m 
Cariatan loses his burden at the 
eros; and as ho stood looking 
and woe hining ones 
ve hiS! Arte fret aid to 
fy “ty ina be fo ven thee; 
the ‘second stripped him of his 
rags, and clothed him with » 
change of raiment; the third also} is 
feta mark on his forehead.” 
john explained whatwas meant 
by the rage and the change of 


raiment. 
“And the mark in his fore- 
head?” said Ellen, 

“That is the mark of God’s| 
children — the change wrought 
in them by the Holy Spirit — 
change that makes them different] 
from others, and diferent from 
their old selves." 


of them. ‘To: 


them, Ellie; but 
'to ask for great h 


is deceit 


‘tiles Tooked sober all the rant 

\eevoning, and the next: 

ths ponered ie nator «goed 
“T think I om changed,” 

aid to horelé atlas eed 

fuse to like to read the Bible, and 

now! do very much; — I never 

liked pruying in old’ 

now, okt what should T 

parikl Latin love d 

but I'm sure I do now, 
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suppose?” sald, Miss 
they, were tus placed 


Seas nen be a ier by- 
ES ei 


—‘‘what curious things chil- 
ol — You didn’t expect to 
find us all here, did you, Ellen 
Montgomory?” 
0, = eed, Ma'am,” said 
lies. drawing Alic 
nearer for another kiss, 
sag V@hargbutjust come, Elie,” 
id her sister. “I should not 
have been long in finding you 
out, My child, how thin you inva 
got?” 
“ Oh, T'll grow fat again now ,” 
sald Bilen, 
2 rae Miss Fortune?” 
“Oh, she's up again and wel 
“Have youany reasonto ex =| 
= father home, Ellen,” said If 
auncey. 
Byer tue; — AuatPortane| 
says pethaps ho wil be here in a 


weethen you are very bay in) 
looking forward, arca't you?” 
said Miss Sophi not noticin; 
Eerclona ished como over 
Jen's brow. 

Ellen hesitated — coloured — 
coloured more — and finally, 
with a sudden motion, hid her 
face against Alice. 

en did he sail, Ellic?” 
asked ‘Ales, gravely, 

“In the Dued'Orleans —he said| 


“oie th of April, — OMT 
can’t help it!" exclaimed Ellen, 
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failing in the effort to controlher 

self; she ‘Alice as if she 
feared even then the separating 
hand. Alice bent her head down, 
and wl ‘ed words of comfort. 


cheek|her away where she will not be 


ther?"” 

"Sho afaldthatho may take 
[know she has nomothertogo 1 
ht” said Ellen, with a very 
elightened fae0} — Mbat he 

ws 
uLkepe net I think not.” 


lit 
across 


‘with Alice any more; and 


1d 
ary 





@ only to 
‘une not 


0 too, Ellen,” 
suid herluttle Shengi as aaa 
‘This was 


consolation. 
g| Bllen looked spanteaiadl 


{Now come withne ape said Ele 
cey, her hand 
— el want you to show me some- 
thing; let’s go downto the 

— come, exercise is good for 


aes no,” said hor mother 
“Ellen has had exer~ 


; you mustn't 
‘s oe 


here!” 
‘A long whisperfollowed, which 


ive you to me. 
fou yeet 


cae enosy 
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housings, and the pony all over a 
dozen times; and 

him a thomas led hi off till he 
was out of sight, finally came 
back into the house with a face of| 
marvellous contentment. She! 
tried to fashion come message of| 
thanks for the kind giver of the 
pony; but she wanted to 

0 much that no words would do. 
‘Mrs, Chauncey, however, smiled, 


and assured her she knowexactly 
what to aay. 


eetias poy 


for you, he said, this 
year nnd moré; but my father| 
Waited to have'him thoroughly] 
well broken. You need not be! 
afraid of him! he is Ege 
gentle and well- 
not been sure of ats tiny father 
would never have stnt him —| 
though Mr. John é making such 
ahortewoman of you." 
“1 wish [ could thank 

said Ellen, “but I don't il 

ow. 

“What 
rillen? sald Misa spas bite 
father hae dubbed him George) N 
Marshman;’— he says you 
like that, as my brother is such a| 
favouritd of yours.” 

“He dida't 
a Ellen, ie 

0 Alli 


that need 1? 
west unless. you you. like," said] 

is8 Sophia, — “you! 
may hag Tt, ghing meth raul 


“y ‘ott know,” said Ellen, 


been destined a: 
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“But why don't you call bim 
att eaid Ellen Chauncey: 


pe terrioy atall.” o” wal 
oe ey 
soa ashington 


od, 
ugh Eon ods 
Too good! A 
good for wouldn't for 
we 


is Sophia? 

Nee t moulda’t either,” 

Chauncey; — Mit 
ae ‘Call him 
“Angell 


“Whip blmt" said Bllens «1 
don't want to whip him, 
sure; and Tshould 





vory gravely — “lie must have a 
s21uno, $0 bo sure.” 


art John taught you that 

















there, with his nose just at her; 
elbow, wherever shé went the 
Brownie went after her. After a) 
while there was no need that she 
should call him; if he saw or} 
heard her at a distance it was 
enough he would come running 
up d eetly. Ellen loved him 
fearly. 

ics gare bia slots qnodt of it] 
than words and caresses, Many 
were the apples and seraps of| 
read hoarded up for him; and 
if these failed, Ellen sometimes 
took him a little salt, to show] 
that he was not forgotten, ‘There 
were not, certainly, many scraps 
left at Miss Fortune's table; nor 
apples to be had at home for| 
such a purpose, execpt what she 

therad up from the poor ones| 

it were left under the trees for| 
the hogs; but Ellen had other| 
sourceroF supply. Onee she had| 
Thegged front dexny Hitchoosk a 
waste bit that she was 
throw away; Jenny found what 
she wanted to do with it, and| 
after that, many a, basket of 

jos and many a piece of col 

shoei cake was pris for her. 
Margery, too, remembered the| 
Brownie when di of her 
odds and ends; likewise did Mrs. 
Yan Brunt; so that among them| 
all, Ellen seldom wanted some- 
thing to give him. Mr. Marsh-| 
man did not know whathappiness| 
he was bestowing when he sent 
her that little horse, Many, many| 
rere the hours of enjoyment abe 
had upon his back. Ellen went 
nowhere but upon the Brownie.| 
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coi 
i rer Hoi ring ‘by, all 
lone, and always loo 
lien’ som foxad that if te 


Dri 

very awkward at first, but there 
‘was no help forit, Mr. Van Brunt 
showed her how to 

aftera while it became. 

‘She used to call the 

the bar-place, put the bridle on, 
and let him ‘out; and then he 
‘would stand motionless before 
her while she fastened the saddle 
on;_ look som 

as if to make surethat it was she 


moving under her; and once off 
and away on the docile and 


to|spirited [ittle animal, over the 


ch the lanes, up and 
1s her horse her 
only comy 


fon, but havin 
oro poral sedctstanttig ea 
him, Both Ellen and tho Brownie 


roads, thro 
down’ the 


cast care to the winds. 


have Ellen on his back than not.” 
He was the Brownie's next best 


while her aunt was ill. 
were never after that a3 
been before, She was 


ito dut 
‘Thi = 





Alice made her a riding-dress 


cillosked 


on with a different eye. 
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hull world of her. I aren ben him, 


; I've no idge he could set 
her up more than he does.” 
com well!” said Nancy, 
“good reason! 
Ellen don't set Aim up any, docs 
she? Iwish you'd just geen her 
once, the tine when Miss For-| 
‘tune ‘was a-bed — the way she'd 
Took out forhim! Mr. Van Brunt's 
us good as at home in that house, 
sure enough; whoover’s down’ 
stairs.” 


“Ble aes dear little heart{” 
said his moth 


“A good name is better than|ing off th 


—— ointment.” 
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fleas lover, wouldn't mind 

“But he 'li have every bit of 
‘the corn eaten up in five inital 
Where's Mr. Van Brunt?” 


the mill — and an ne § 
laid up with tho shakes. Vi 
careless of Mr. Van Brunt!" 
Miss Fortune, drawing her arms 
out of the cheose-tub, and 
whey — “I wish he 


pears and John|no 


ren fy int ome, en 
jan Fortune was in 
Ieverlialyey ateccibows 
in making a rich fall choose; El- 
len was busy upstairs, when hor 
aunt shouted to her to “eome and| 
see what was all that splashiny 
and crashing in the garden.” 
Jen ran out. 

“Oh, Aunt Fortune!" said she 
= “Thao has broken down 


the fence, and 
“Timothy!” eae 
near ox," 


— “what 
thy, the 
rpaders “he hae 


“why, 

said Ellen 

Knocked down “the fence. over| 

there where it was low, you 
“The near ox?” said Miss For- 

tune — “wish be 

so near this time. Took ts 


P Blo oid ane 


distance, Miss ‘Fortune, 
ever, feared the face of heithee 
man’nor beast; she pulled 





be at the corn, and over cvery- 


quit yard? N 
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go round in a circle, slowiy at 
‘ret, and afterwards trotting and 
cantering, till Ellen felt almost 
as secure on its back as in al 
chair, Tt took # good many les- 
sous, however, to bring her to 
this, and she trembled very much 
atthe beginning. Hi 

éntlo, but deter-| 
minod; and whatevér ho said she 
did, tremble or no tremblo; and, 
in general, loved hor xiding les. 
sons dearly. 

Drawing, too, went on finely. 
He began to let her draw things 
from nature; and many a 
sant morning the three went out 

ether with pencils and books 


and work, and spent hours in 


the open air, They would find| ni 


int of view, or a nice 


‘a protty point 
Peay Glace where the Dieess 


camé, and where there was some 
good old rock with a tree beside 
it, or a piece of fence, or the 
house or barn in the distanee, for| 
Ellen to sketch; and while she 
drew and Alice’ worked, John 
read aloud to them. Sometimes 
he took a pencil too, aud Ali 
xead; and often, often, pencil 
books, and work wore all laid 
down; and talk — lively, serious, 
eamest, always delightful—took. 
the 2 of them. When Ellen’ 
‘could not understand the words, 
‘atleast she could read the faces} 
and that was a study she was 
jome there’ 


er was |rik 


lea-|wall and scen Mrs. Forbes 


3TT 


As soon aa it was decided that 
Mr. Van Brunt’s leg was doing 
‘well, aud in a fair way to be 
sound Ellen went to see 
Lethe after hay rarely let 
two’ days pass without going 
again John and Alice used to 
with her so far, and taking 

yond while she made 
er visit, all for her on their 
way back. She had a strong 
motive for going in the pleasure 
er prosonse almays gave, both 
to Mr. Van Brunt and his mother. 
Sam Larkens had been to Thirl- 


and 
from him they had heard the 
story of her riding up and down 
the fown in search of the doctor; 
either of them could forget it 
Mrs, Van Brant poured out her 
faffection in all sorts of 
sions whenever she had EI 
ear; her son was not a man of 
many worda; but Ellen knew his 
face and manner well 
jwithout them, and read there, 
whenever she went into his room, 
what gave her great pleasure. 

“How do you do, Mx, Van 
Brant?” she’ said, on ono of 
these occasions, 

“Oh, Lm getting long, 1 
s'pose,” said he—* getting along 
‘as well as a man ean that's lying 
on his back from morning, to 
night; — prostrated, as ‘Squire 
Dennison "said his’ corn "was 
Pother day.” 

“Tt is very tiresome, isn’t it?" 

aid Ellen. 

“It's the tiresomest work that 

ver was, for aman that has two 





arms to be a-doing nothing, Ss 
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pleasant —I can’t tell tohy; can 
Eoyhoay oa 


e loves light for ms 
meet ae alka of light are 
not equally a 
makes the p 
oug sreats 
floor? 
tnese without?” 


I 

“You know wo enjoy an; 
Sraatinace hy onceari th Tse 
that is one reason. Night ia the| i 
reign 0 ets, which we do 

ga of darkness, which we d 
nat Loves and erg ie ight tru 

1g with the darkness, not 
_ to 07 eho it entirely, 
but yet banishing it ts nooks 
comers, and distant parts, by the 
sido of which it shows itself in 
contrasted beauty, Our eyes bless 
the unwonted vit 

“Yes,” said Ellon; “we only 
have moonlight nights once in & 
while.” 

“Bat that és only one reason! 
outof many, andnot the greatest. 
It isu very refined pleasure, and 
to resolve it into its elements, 
something like trying. to divide 

ese same white rays| wit 
‘of light into the many various- 
coloured ones that go to form it, 
and not by any means 60 easy 
task. 

“Then it wis no wonder 1 
couldn't answer,” said Ellen. 

No; you are hardly a full 


hi her yet, Ellie.” 
Wena poonliebt tr 06 ean and 


eeable. What 
‘charm of these 
of pale light across 
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Selena favelan, sneer’ to 

“Bocanse we generally 
calm and quiet. at ‘ih times?” 
Ellen ventured, after @ little 


th ite, 

“Precisely! — we and the 
wy | world, saaasvadiatind bea ghee 
Ans moon herself the same ee? 


racter. | 


fan loving mcrae 

pee none youtelk aboot it,” 
Bllen, laughin, 

“And there 08 have touched 
lanother reason, Ellie, for the 

pleasure we have, not only in 
Pnoonligh but in most 

. When two have 

bean the saad together, and 
made any impression, the mind 
associates them; and you cannot 
see or think of the ote, without 
‘bringing back the remembrance 
or the f feeling of the other, Ifwe 
ave the mo 
pleasant scenes 

Peatents that: oe 


though Geaght of it may not al- 
ways make us direetly remember 
‘them, it yet brings with it await 
from the ‘feeling of the old times 
— sweet as long as life lasts!" 
‘And sorrowful things may be 
segociated too?” said Bien, 


qui” Ellen observed, adni-|th 





why is it calm and quiet? 


joy. 
ther used to sing —I 
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came lottors that, after all, de- 
termined John's 
‘The sudden death of two rela- 
tives, one after the other, bad 
left ‘the Sit entate, & Mr. 

it rec 1 

tonal atieadance Sher of 
self or a son; he could me 
therefore his son must, go. Once 
on the other side of the Atlentic, 
Mr. John thought it best his|li 
going, should all the ends 
for which both Mr. Humphreys! th 
and Mr, Marshman had desired 
it; this would oceasion his stay 
to be prolonged to at least a 
year, rom with more. And he 

mast sat off without delay. 

midst, not of his hurry 
tor Me Joba seldom was of 
be in « hurry. about 

the midst 


should reed, what studi 
should on; and directed’ 


uncey to see 
++ sho wanted nothit ted ae ‘to 


ging abroad, is 


exceeding desirous that she 
-|should make one of them during 
all the time John should be 
kone they urged et wih ¢ 
argument 
ttle, but he knew a ‘dia ‘not 
ish bits Fog finally: ae 
arranging that she 
should. stay” at the Portonige 
through the summer, and spend 
the winter at Ventnor, sharing 
all Ellen Chauncey's advan 
lof every kind. Ellen was all 
more pleased with this arrange- 
ment that Mr. George Marshinan 
would be athome, The churches 


of|John had been Bai) were bee 


come exceedia 


y. Ellen : ee 
was in eestatics. And it was 
further promised that the sum- 
See shonteonse ‘pass yrithout ax 
many visits on both sides as 


could well be bro about. 
Ellen had the comfort, at the 
last, of hearing John say that 
ae had behaved unexo 
well where he knew it was 
eute for her to behave well at 
all, oe see corn from 
him, whose unexcep- 
tionable ast she_ knew, 
were high. But the 





was @ 
though: 


Pally Bed wstter uo 
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“Prom mybrother,” saidEllen, 
with a smile of pleasure, 
Lindsay's brow rather 
clouded. 
“Whom do you mean by 


at = 
“The brother of the lady that 


you? 

“Oh, Sirl in everything — I/ 
cannot’ tell you; se 24 my| 
friend when I had only one be-| 

did ing for me.” 


“No, Sir.” 

“This brother?” 

“No, Sir; that was before I 
knew him.” 

“Who then?” 

“His name was Mr. Van Brunt.” 

“Van Brunt! Humph! And 
what was he?” 

“He was a farmer, Sir.” 

“A Duteh ae ae How 
came you to have an: to do) 
with ne” 4 id 

“He managed my aunt’s farm, 
and she nrgrpat, deal iar thal 
house." 

“He was? And what makes 
GS this other your bro- 


“ His sister called me her sister] 
— and that makes me his.” 

“Itis very absurd,” said Lady 
Keith, “when they’are nothing 
‘at all foher, and ought not to be. 
“Tt seems, then, you did not 


ich Eten, but this man— this Van 
is mnetblig this Dutchman! 


{fade frend in your aunt, ENlen, 
cote 

“I don't think she loved me 
much,” said Ellen, ina low voice. 

“Cam we are clear 
tioni on her seore,” said 
“Obligation! — And so you 
iad woe ato tattoo 


01 = ! 
What did he do for you?" 

A great deal, Six | Ellen 
would have said more, but a fecl- 
ing in her throat stopped hi 


these three years!” 
“No,” said Ellen, “not all 
the time; this last year 1 have 
Were, Elen?” 
“ 
ere, 
“At the other house, Sir.” 


“What house is that?” 
imam lived that ‘were my Best 
Feel all ll,” said 

very well,” 

Lady Keith; if 
it is all over, you need not 
you better friends than any of 
those Dutch Brunters or Gran- 
ters.” 
“if you knew” — But 
‘into tears. 

“Come, come," said Mr. 
uy tai ber in ig 





‘Where that lady and 
“Well, it 's 
“butitis past mow; 
them anymore. We will find 
“Oh, Aunt Keith!” ssid Ellen, 
she burst 
arms, “ 
not bave that, Hush,’ my 
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she found for herself on the 

his horses first of all. Mz. 
Inight relax bis efforts, and 

Jook: on with secret trim ih; Bl 

was in the fall train of igited 

observation. 

“You are easily pleased, El- 
len,” he said, in answer to one 
of her simple remarks of adinira- 
tion, 

“Thavea at deal to please 
me," said Ellen, 

“What would you like to see in| was 
Edinburgh?” 

“1 dou't know, Siry any‘hing 


you 

7 Riee wil show you a little! 

of the city in the firet place.” 
They drove through the etre 











beg yout pardon, Sirs Ifo. 


ome strange tome,” sid 


gk a 
len, looking distroes 
to 


you, my danghtor; what were 
‘you going to say?” 
don't kao, Sir; — Oh, 
eax going $o.ash if ‘ine silver 
cross is here now to be seen?” 
‘What silver cross?” 
“Tat oue from which the 
abbey was named, Si; the silver 


Hesiedy to" feopet ne aah 


of Bashar, both the Old and/king.” 


the New Town, in various 
tions, Mr.Lindsay was extremely 
pleased to ee that Ellen was 0, 
and much amused at the curiosity 
shown in her questions, which, 
however, were by no means as 
free and'frequent as they might 
have been had John Humphreys 
filled her uncle's place, 

“What large, building is that 
over there?” 


fremererae “iotyz0od| 
here. 
! I have heard of| 


House.” 


that before; isn't that where 
Queen M: 's rooms are? where 
Rizzio was killed?” 

“Yes; would you like to see 


much!” 
“Drive to the Abbey! 
Scottish 





“Not very much, Sir, oe the 


ets|tended, to I 

“David the First, tho founder 
of the abbey? No, ‘it is not here, 
‘Ellen; David the’ Second lost i 
to the English. But wi y do yon 
say pretended, miley it was a 
frexyreal affur, kept in Bugland 
Fors long time wit great vene- 
‘s|ration.” 











monkish 

si eicel phic do you 
wreath aasi 
fg aks 


goed Ellen, still 
mite 
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“He did? eh? What 


do you, 
think of the murder of André?" |likin, 


“I think it was right,” said| 
Ellen, firmly. 

“Your reasons, my little rea-| 
soner?” 

“If it bad not been rig 
Washington would not Bo 
done it.” 

“Ha, hal! So at that rate you 
may reconcile yourself to any- 
‘thing that chances to be done by| 
a favourite.” 

“No, Sir,” said Ellen, 
confused, ‘but standing her, 
ground; “but when a person| 
aloags does right, if he bappen| 
to do something that I don't 
know enough to understand, 
have good reason to think if is 
right, even though I cannot} 
understand it.” 


alittle 
hi 


man 
the Whatis 


“But remember there is a | 
difference in the ti ose 


“What do you think of thi 
fellow over here — what's his 
name? whose monument I was| 
showing you Nelson!” 

-‘Lused to like hit very much, 


“And you do not now?” 
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‘Yes, Six, To; Leamot help 
hott 

“That is to say, you would if 
‘you could?” bes 

“Tdon't think, Sir, I ought to 
Hike a manmerely for being great 
unten he was good, Washington 
was and good both,” 

«Well, what is the matter 
Nelson?” said Mr, Lindsay, with 
‘an expression of intense amuse- 
ment; ‘I ‘used to think,’ as you 
say, ‘that he was a very noble 
fellow.” 

“So he was, Sir; but he wasn’t 


[a good man.” 


othor very dishonourable things; 
it was a great pity!” 

“So you will not like any great 
iat is not good as well. 

definition of a good 
eetiae who sieege cht 
“One who always does 
because it, is right, no Bit 
whether it is convenient or not,” 
said Ellen, after a little 
tion, 

“Upon my word, you draw the 
ling lose. But opinions often 
differ as to what is right; how. 
shall we know?” 

“From the Bible, Sir," said 
Ellen, quickly, with a look that 
half-amused “and half-abashed 


“And you, Ellen — are 
yourself, good after this 


“No, Sir; but wish to be.” 
“I do bellove that. But after 


aes 
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Pe ‘SYou are to drink it all, 
len. 


z 

Ellen dared not disobey. 
When biseuits and wine were 
disposed of, Mr. Lindsay drew| 
her close to his side, and en- 
cireling her fondly with his arms, 
pes 

‘“T shall leave you now for an’ 
hour or two, and you must amuse 
yourself as youcan, ‘The book- 
‘cases are open — perhaps you 


will find something thera; or|ch 


there are prints in those port- 
folios; or you can go over the| 
house’ and make yourself ac- 
juainted with your new home, 
f you want anything, ask Mrs 
Allen. Does it look pleasant to 


our” 


daughter; go where you will 
and do what you will. I sl 
not leave you long. But before 
1 go, Ellen, let me hear you call 
me father." 

Ellen obeyed, trembling, for 
it seemed to her that it was to 
set her hand and seal to the 
deed of gift her father and mo- 
ther had made. But there w: 


no retreat — it was spoken, and is 


Mr. Lindsay, folding her close 
in his arms, Kissed her again and 


again. 

“Never let me hear youcall me 
anything else, Ellen, You are 
mine owa now —my own child— 
my own little daughter. You shall 
do just what ploases me in overy- 
thing, and let by-gones be by- 

a4 And oie down tu 
and rest daughter; yon are 


4qT 


trembling from head to foot: rest 
and amuse yourself in any way 
‘you like till ] return.” 
He left the room, 
“T have done it now!” thonght 
Ellen, a8 she sat in the corner 
Lindsay 
hers, 
er; Lam 
after this. I 
will make me do next. 
ooses to make me drink wine 
I must do it! —1L 


displeased with me — a great 
deal rather! But perhaps after 
fall they will uot want 
ag of me. 1 wondor if this 
to be my home always, 
fand if T shall never ome 
lagain! — John will not leave me 
here! — But I don't see how in 
the world he can help it, for my 
father and my mother, and I my~ 
self — I know what he would 
me if he was bere, andl ey to 
do it, God will take earo of me 
1 follow him: it is none of my 





‘business.’ 
Simply and heartily come 
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